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THE SNOW-DROP. 


The snow-drop! °*Tis an English flower, 
And grows beneath our garden trees ; 
For every heart it has a dower, 
And old and dear remembrances! 
All look upon it, and straightway 
Recall their youth like yesterday, 
Their sunny years, when forth they went, 
Wandering in measureless content ; 
Their little plot of garden-ground ; 
The mossy orchard’s quiet bound; 
Their father’s house, so free from care, 
And the familiar faces there! 
The household voices kind and sweet, 
That knew no feigning—hushed and gone! 
The mother that was sure to greet 
Their coming with a welcome tone; 
The brothers that were children then, 
Now, anxious, toiling, thoughtful men; 
And the kind sister whose glad mirth 
Was like a sunshine on the earth— 
These come back to the soul supine, 
Flower of the Spring, at look of thine, 
And thou, among the dimmed and gone, 
Art an unaltered thing alone ! 
Unchanged—unchanged !—the very flower 
That grew in Eden droopingly— 
And now beside the peasant’s door 
Awakes his little children’s glee, 
Even as it filled his heart with joy 
Beside his mother’s door, a boy !— 
The same—and to his heart it brings 
The freshness of those vanished springs! 
Bloom, then, fair flower, in sun and shade, 
For deep thought in thy cup is laid; 
And careless children, in their glee, 
A sacred memory make of thee! 
[Mary Howitt's Tales in Verse. 








NARRATIVE. 





AUNT PHERE’S TEA PARTY.--Caar. IV. 


‘See here, Aunt Phebe, what papa has sent 
to the Tea Party !” said Lizzie, as she and Mar- 
garet carried between them a large covered bas- 
ket. The children gathered round it, and little 
Josy said—*‘ I smell peaches.” «+ And very fine 
ones they are!” said Aunt Phebe, taking one 
in her hand, and helping the children all round. 
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‘‘} have made my peach soft,” said Margaret. 
‘* How?” asked Jane. ‘*‘ Why I thumbed it.” 
The children laughed at Margrret’s odd expres- 
sion, and Aunt Phebe inquired, if she could ex- 
plain why pressing the peach should have that 
effect ; for, said she, ‘‘ there is no effect without 
acause.” ‘[ can’t understand that, Aunt Phe- 
be,”’ said George, coming close up to her and 
looking earnestly in her face. ‘*Why do you 
look so earnestly at me, George?” ‘ Because I 
want to understand what you mean, Aunt Phe- 
be.” ‘Well then, my child, your coming so 
near me is the effect of your wishing to under- 
stand,—which is the cause of your coming. Do 
you understand now?” “TI think I do, but I 
cannot tell why the peach should be made soft 
and: juicy by squeezing.” Aunt Phebe took a 
silver fruit knife from her pocket and commenc- 
ed paring the soft peach; as soon as she cut the 
skin the juice ran out in large drops; she then 
pared another out of the basket; it looked juicy 
and ripe, but was not near so much so, as the first. 
‘¢ What can be the reason, Aunt Phebe?” said 
Cornelia. Aunt Phebe walked to a cabinet, 
which stood in the corner, and took out a mi- 
croscope; she placed a small piece of the fruit 
in it, and bade the children examine it. ‘What 
do you see, Henry?” ‘It looks something ‘like 
honey comb, all in little cells, with juice in them, 
—may I say, Aunt Phebe, what I think about 
it?” ‘Yes, Henry.” ‘ The little cells were 
broken, when Margaret squeezed it, and so the 
juice ran all altogether.” ‘ That is right, Hen- 
ry, and therefore breaking the cells, was the 
cause that made the peach soft, and now, my 
dears, you have thought long enongh about the 
peaches to be ready to eat them.” She then 
sent them to play till tea-time. 

‘¢ Let us play school, said Cornelia, and I will 
be teacher.” ‘No, no,’ said Jane, ‘‘I’d rather 
be teacher.” ‘* Then I won’t play,” returned 
Cornelia. Just then Jane thought of this text,— 
‘‘In honor preferring one another,” and she 
knew it meant to prefer the pleasure of another 
to our own, so she said, ‘very well, Cornelia, | 
will be your scholar,” and she took her seat next 
little Josy—Cornelia felt a little ashamed, and 
did not enjoy her play much,—after a little 
while, she went up to Jane, and said it was her 
turn to be teacher. They had a very pleasant 
play, but little Josy could not learn to sit still in 
school. The only time he was quiet, was when 
he amused himself collecting caterpillars. He 
caught fifty in a little box, which he called his 
stable, and. they were his horses. . ‘* What use 
are caterpillars ?”’ said Fanny, as she looked at 
him, “I cannot bear them.” “They muse me,” 
said Josy, quite satisfied if they had no other 
use. The children laughed—Henry said, “I 
heard papa say, they were food for birds; and 
the reason there were such a number this year 
was, that the birds have been so frightened by 
the sportsmen, that they have begun to live in 
other places, where nobody disturbs them. 
They were now called to tea, and Josy let his 
horses out of the stable. ‘Aunt Phebe,” said 
he, sorrowfully, as nurse came in for him, ‘* when 





will I be big enough to stay too?” *‘* As soon,” 
said Aunt Phebe, ‘“‘as you are five years old; 


which will be a long time.” She kissed him, 
and he nodded goodbye to the children, for he 
said there Were too many to kiss. 

‘And now, Aunt Phebe, will you tell us a 
story?” asked Fanny. ‘May we sing, ‘ Little 
children love each other?’ said Jane,—they 
gathered round Aunt Phebe, as usual, and’ after 
the hymn was sung, she told them the story of 
the little girl who wanted to be rich. ‘ Many 
years ago,”’ she said, “I knew a little girl named 
Ellen Morgan. Her parents were not rich, but 
had every thing that. was needful for comfort. 
Ellen was an only child; she had a neat little 
room of her own, with a bureau to keep her 
clothes in,—a table with a Bible, a Prayer-book, 
and a Daily Food on it, and also an inkstand 
and paper, that she might write to any of her 
friends when she wished to. Her mother ex- 
pected her from the day she was seven years old, 
to make her own bed and keep her room in or- 
der, as she had but one servant, and wished to 
make her little girl useful. They lived very 
plainly, and Ellen’s usual breakfast and supper, 
was a bowl of sweet new milk and bread. She 
was a healthy child, for such simple fare is much- 
better for young people. I was going on a visit 
to a friend, ‘and decided to take Ellen with me. 
She was overjoyed, and had a great many ques- 
tions to ask about the place we were going to. 
At last we were fairly there, and Ellen could 
hardly help expressing the wonder she felt at all 
she saw. My friend lived in a very different 
style from Ellen’s mama, and I was often oblig- 
ed to caution my little friend, that she was unac- 
customed to rich cake and such things. There 
were several children, who took great pleasure 
in showing to their wondering visiter all the 
sights. They had rabbits, and guinea pigs, and 
dolls, and playthings; but what they thought 
most of, a donkey and cart in which they could 
ride by themselves. Ellen was never tired driv- 
ing Jack, and had many wonderful things to tell’ 
me when we were alone. One day she looked 
so grave, that I asked if she were tired, and 
wanted to go home. ‘I want to see papa and 
mama, Aunt Phebe, but I am afraid you will 
think me silly,” (and her eyes filled with tears.) 
“TI wish I was rich.” Shethought I would have 
reproved her, but J quietly replied,—** My dear, 
I can tell you how you can become so.” Ellen 
looked very much interested, and said, ‘‘In ear- 
nest, Aunt Phebe, or only make _ believe ?”— 
‘“*In earnest, Ellen, but you must wait till 1 am 
ready to tell you.” ‘I wonder what you did 
tell her, Aunt Phebe?” said Anne. ‘+ You shall 
hear in due time.”” Ellen returned to her play, 
and was very full of what she was going to have, 
when she was rich. ‘ You are going to have 
all these pleasures, Ellen,” T said, “but I sup- 
pose you are not going to have the inconve- 
niences our little friends have, with them.” 
** What are they, aunt Phebe?” she inquired,— 
Why, I replied, ‘* Mary has no more pleasure in 
all these fine thiugs, than you in your comforta- 
ble home. Susan cannot enjoy them, she is 
often ill, and suffers much, and listen now to 
William talking to his papa.” She listened, and 





heard him say he wished he had a horse. ‘*Why, 
you have the donkey, William!” said his papa. 
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“* Yes, papa, but I want a horse to ride like you, 
Jack does very well for girls; when will you get 
me a poney.” Ellen opened her eyes, and could 
hardly believe her ears, that any one could be 
dissatisfied who had a donkey of their own; she 
did not say any thing, but [ found her observing 
the children very closely, and her looks seemed 
to say, Aunt Phebe was right. When she was 
going to bed she whispered in my ear she had 
something to tell me; I followed her up stairs 
and she took me aside, saying, ‘**‘ Aunt Phebe, it 
was very fvolish and wicked in me, to wish to 
be rich, [ would rather not know how to become 
so, for I might be tempted totry. I will pray 
to God to give me a contented mind.” The 
tears stood in the little girl’s eye, as she threw 
her arms round me. I kissed her, and said, ‘‘now 
Ellen Iam willing to tell you what | promised 
this morning ; ponder it well, my child,—** The 
blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich, and addeth 
no sorrow with it.”’ ‘‘ Dear children,” said Aunt 
Phebe, ‘“‘I would say to you, what I said to her, 
seek this blessing earnestly; it isto have your 
sins pardoned by the blood of Jesus, your sinful 
hearts renewed by the Holy Spirit, and your- 
selves made ‘“‘members of Christ, children of 
God and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven.” 
Aunt Phebe then knelt down and prayed that 
God would give his blessing to each little sinful 
child who knelt before him, to change their hearts, 
and make them his own forever. 

My dear little reader, whoever you are, though 
I may never see you, (yes! 1 must see you one 
day, “for we shall all stand at the judgment 
seat of Christ,”’) this is my prayer for you, that 
you may seek God early, with all your heart. 
Do you go to Sunday School? Do you read 
your Bible? Do you pray to God? Will you 
not add your prayer to mine, that God will give 
you his blessing, and make you thus truly rich. 

[Episcopal Recorder. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE PEAR TREE,«<-Panrr 2. - 

In the morning, Mr. Ashton walked over to 
Mr. Herbert’s farm house, to request him to al- 
low his sons to perform a piece of work for him, 
that he might obtain an opportunity of reproving 
them for their sinful conduct, and endeavor to 
soften their hearts by mild means, before he pro- 
James had seen him ap- 


found; William was therefore obliged to accom- 
pany Mr. Ashton back alone. He scarcely dar- 
ed to look up all the way, and every moment ex- 

ected that some reference would be made to the 
No such thing took place, 


The sight of the pear tree increased 
William’s fears, and he was tempted to take to 
his heels and run home as fast as possible; but 
he mustered his courage, and following Mr. Ash- 
ton into the garden, commenced the task assign- 
ed him with a determination to complete it, and 
return home without any delay, 

At length the task was finished, and Mr. Ash- 
ton after paying him liberally for the work, ask- 
ed him if he was fond of pears, adding that he 
had some. very fine ones, of which he was wel- 
come to take as many as he wished. This was 
too much for poor William. His naturally gen- 
erous and susceptible mind, was completely 
Bursting into tears he confessed the 
theft, making no,;mention of the part which his 
brother had taken. ‘I am glad,” said Mr. Ash- 
ton, ‘“‘that you are sensible of the sin of which 


-you are guilty, and to hear you thus frankly 
_confess it. 


1 saw you enter the garden, and car- 
ry away the fruit, and had you attempted to conceal 
it from me, I should have felt it my duty to have 


aap: you in some way; but now you have 


eon sufficiently, punished by the shame and un- 
easiness which you have endured, and these I 
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hope..will secure you from similar conduct in fu- 
ture. It will be necessary for myself or his fa- 
ther, to inflict upon your brother a more .se- 
vere penalty.” 

William promised amendment, and he kept 
his word. But detection and punishment seem- 
ed to have no effect upon James’ hardened 
mind. He not long after engaged in another 
theft, which, with its authors, was immediately 
discovered. Banishment and disgrace ensued, 
and after other acts of a similar nature, he was 
marked as a boy of bad character, so that he was 
at length obliged to leave the neighborhood. 
His reputation however clung to him, proving a 
great impediment to his success, and he was 
compelled again to seekahome. Since that pe- 
riod he has never been heard of by his friends, 
having perhaps lost his life in some guilty adven- 
ture, or still prosecuting the career of infamy 
which he had already commenced. 

If the eye of man does not perceive us when 
we commit sin, there is an eye that watches 
every action. Though no human being be near 
us, we are not alone—we are in the presence of 
One who can behold our deeds, and hear the 
words we utter. A child once fancied a pecu- 
liar kind of cloud to be the eyes of God, and 
dared not do wrong when any such were visible. 
In after years when his heart had been barden- 
ed by a long course of dissipation, this was the 
means of startling him into a sense of his situa- 
tion, and eventually of embracing a religious 
life. H. P. 

——e 
DON’T BE TOO POSITIVE. 


There are many young persons who are very 
positive about things, when they are, after all, 
mistaken. 

“There goes Jerry Smith,” says Philip. 

** Where? I don’t see him,” says John. 

** Why, there, yonder, at the top of the hill.” 

«Oh, that ain’t Jerry Smith.” 

“Why, yes it is.” 

**No it isn’t—that’s Seth Mead.” 

**T tell you it’s Jerry Smith—if it isn’t I’ll eat 
him.” 

Such is the dialogue, but pretty soon the boy 
comes along, and behold, it: is Seth Mead, and 
not Jerry Smith. “There,” says John, “now 
you’ve got to eat him, Phil !” 





‘*Where is the hammer, Peter?” says his 
father. 

“*[ don’t know sir,” is the reply. 

‘But you had it last.” 

*¢ No, I didn’t, sir.” 

‘** Yes, you did, you took it yesterday.” 

**Oh yes, I remember—I took it—but I putit 
in the drawer again, where [ got it.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

*¢ Yes, sir.” 

“} think you are mistaken—for if you had 
put it there, it would have been there still.” 

‘I’m certainly sure I put it back there !” 

“Well now, my son, I found it out on the 
grass, where you had been at work. Didn't you 
leave it there?” 

‘* Oh—yes—I believe I did. Yes, I remember, 
I did leave it there.” 

“ Well, now take a lesson from this; don’t be 
too positive, when you are not sure. In two in- 
stances you have been mistaken; you first said 
that you had not taken the hammer out, and you 
were quite positive ; you then said you had put 
it where you had got it, and you were again 
quite positive. But remember that in both cases 
you were mistaken. Let this teach you to be 
more careful and modest in future ; and instead 
of saying you are sure, say I think so and so, 
or, I believe so and so. No person ought ever 
to say he is positive of a thing, where there is the 
least chance of mistake.” 





“Mother,” said Ellen, “may I go and see 





Jane Hanson! she asked me to come.” 





‘* When did she ask you?” said the, mother. 

‘¢ Yesterday—yesterday afternoon.” 

‘* Not yesterday, my dear.” 

‘Yes it was yesterday—I’m certain it was 
yesterday, mother; I saw heron the green by 
the church.” 

‘Don’t be positive, Ellen; it could not have 
been yesterday.” 

‘“‘ Yes it was yesterday—I’m certain it was yes- 
terday; I met her on the green, and she asked 
me tocome. Why, mother, how could I be mis- 
taken? I know it was yesterday.” 

‘* That cannot be, Ellen, for I have just been 
at Mrs. Hanson’s, and Jane went to Providence 
in the seven o’clock train of cars yesterday 
morning.” 

‘Oh! well—it must have been day before 
yesterday—yes, now I recollect it was day be- 
fore yesterday.” 

‘Well, my child, I am sorry to see you so 
certain—so positive, when you are really not 
sure, and when, in point of fact, you are mis- 
taken. Pray be more careful in future. You 
may go and see Jane, but as you go along, say it 
over in your mind, till you cannot forget it— 
Don't be too positive.”—Merry’s Magazine. 
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THE SUN. - 

Come, I will tell you about the sun. You 
have seen him in his fine red, yellow and purple 
robes; looking more bright and glorious than a 
king who sits on a shining throne, with a spark- 
ling sceptre in his hand and a glittering crown 
upon his head. 

Well, the sun-is God’s servant; and now I 
will tell you some of the things that he does. 
He rises early in the morning and lights up the 
skies, spreads over the east the most beautiful 
colors, gilds the edges of the snow-white clouds, 
and flings around his beams in all directions. 

He wakes the birds, and bids them warble 
forth their joy. “He makes the dew-drops spar- 
kle. He unfolds the green leaves of the trees. 
He opens the petals of the flowers, lifts up the 
heads of those that have drooped during the 
night, calls forth their scent and beauty, and bids 
them give a perfume to the balmy breeze. 

He calls forth man to his labor, drives away 
the noxious vapors, and draws up water into the 
air from the sea, the lakes, and the rivers, that 
it may descend again and refresh the earth with 
dews and showers. 

He warms the world with his beams, softens 
the air; beautifies creation with shine and shad- 
ow; and, rejoicing in his strength, puts forth his 
might and glory, proclaiming to earth and heay- 


.|en the power, the wisdom, and the goodness of 


his almighty Maker. 

He makes known the hour of the day. He 
beckons, and myriads of insects, burst into life, 
waving their wings and gamboling in the glare. 
The finny tribes sport in the sparkling waters, 
and the lizard, the slimy snake, and the scaly 
crocodile, bask in his. glowing beams. 

He gives the bright lustre to the diamond, the 
red flame to the ruby, the green light to the em- 
erald, the blue brilliance tothe sapphire, and the 
violet sparkle to the amethyst. He gilds the 
weathercocks of the church spires, and flings his 
silvery sparkles on the rippling waters. 

He mellows the fruit on the trees, dying it 
with fair and ruddy colors; and ripens the grain 
in the fields, rendering it fit to be gathered into 
the garner. He puts cheerfulness into the eye 
of man, and gladness into his heart, and proclaims 
around a general jubilee. 

He paints the western skies with the most 
lovely hues, making it glorious to’ gaze on; he 
flings a golden lustre on the surface of the sea, 
and bids farewell to our island in his full strength, 
not forgetting to light up the moon and the plan- 





ets, that they, with the glittering stars, may 
shine, during his absence, in the skies. 
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These things, and many more, he does at the 
command of God, whose servant he is, and 
whom he never disobeys. From morn to night, 
from year to year,and from age to age, perform- 
ing the will of his almighty Maker. Oh learn 
from him to tread in duty’s path, to persevere in 
the way of obedience, and to show forth the 
praise of your adorable Creator. 

“ So like the sun, would I fulfil 
The business of the day, 

Begin my work betimes, and still 
March on my heavenly way. 

“Give me, O Lord, thy early grace, 
Nor let my soul complain, 

That the young morning of ny days 
Has all been spent in vain.” 
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A CHILD LOST. 

A circumstance recently occurred in Person 
county that tends to affect the hardest heart. 
It appears that the wife of Mr. Panter, of the 
aforesaid county, had occasion, on Wednesday 
before last, to visit a neighbor living a mile off— 
in doing so she left her children at home, in the 
care of some one capable of taking care of them. 
She had not been gone long before a little boy, 
not exceeding four years of age, started off, un- 
observed, to go to her. But the little fellow 
wandered out of the way and became so bewil- 
dered that he quit the road and roved about in 
the woods. He was, in the course of the day 
missed—the alarm was made—and the neigh- 
bors assembled, and quickly proceeded to hunt 
him. They scoured the woods by day and by 
night, for four miles around, but they found him 
not. On Saturday, the fourth day of the child’s 
absence—when despair, grief and agony had fix- 
ed deep in his parents’ hearts—and when the 
huntsmen had given up the hunt—the poor little 
fellow was found by a gentleman (who had not 
heard of the melancholy occurrence) eight miles 
from home! Mr. Morris happened to be in the 
wood hunting deer, and a hound puppy that fol- 
lowed at his heels, was observed to dart sud- 
denly, and run down to a branch, and growl— 
at this moment a feeble voice was heard, ‘Please, 
sir, don’t let your dog bite me!” Mr. M. re- 
paired to the spot, and found the child in the 
midst of a group of bushes, where he had evi- 
dently laid, on seeing or hearing his benefactor, 
to avoid discovery ; for it is a singular fact that 
lost.persons become wild after being lost a short 
time, and will dodge or run from the human 
species. Mr. M. asked the child what account- 
ed for his being in the woods? He answered 
“T am looking for my mother.” He could not 
tell how long he had been out from home. The 
skin on the poor little fellow’s fingers was con- 
siderably pricked, in consequence of gathering 
chinquopins to eat. 

The joy of the parents, on recovering alive 
their lost boy, cannot be imagined, much less 
described—suffice it to say, that tears, unprompt- 
ed by the ties of relationship, gushed from many 
an eye.—Milton, N. C. Chronicle. 
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SPEAK KINDLY TO ONE ANOTHER, 


As a few days ago, I was taking a solitary 
walk, I overheard a little boy saying, “ You fool, 
come here !” I stopped, for I was shocked; 
and looking at him, I supposed he was about six | 
years old. Addressing him, [ said, ‘“ Did I not 
hear some one use an improper word? Did I 
not hear some one say, * You fool?’ ” 

‘* Yes.” 

** And do you not know that Jesus: Christ,has 
said, ‘Whosoever shall call his brother fool, 
shall be in danger of hell fire?’ ” 

‘‘' That boy is not my brother.” 

**'Though he may not be of your own particu- 
lar family—not your own mother’s son—yet he 
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is your brother; for one God is our Father by 
creation, and we are all brethren and sisters; 
did you never hear of such a place as hell?” 

“No.” 

‘Nor yet of heaven and the Redeemer of 
sinners?” 

“* No?” 

Judge, my dear little readers, how surprised 
and grieved I must have been to hear such an- 
swers, and to find in a Christian country such 
woful ignorance; but I was pleased by the little 
boy whom the other had called so shameful a 
name, saying to me, “I know about Jesus, 
ma’am; we have a Bible, and my father reads it 
every night.” 

With great pleasure I turned to the rosy 
speaker, ‘* And can you tell me,” asked I, “how 
Jesus died?” 

*s He was nailed to the cross, and was cruci- 
fied to save sinners.” 

“Very good; and should we not try to do 
every thing to please him?” 

‘Yes, ma’am.” 

‘And do we please him when we call each 
other ill names?” 

“No,” 

‘* Has this child pleased you in calling you a 
fool 1” 

“No; and if he do not repent of his sins he 
will be in danger of hell-fire.” 

I turned to the little culprit, and demanded 
how it was that his playmate should know so 
much more of divine things than he did. He 
could not tell, he said; but he did not know how 
to read, and had never been toa Sunday School, 
as the other boy had. I then reasoned with him 
on the sin of calling ill names, and tried to im- 
press on his mind that the great God saw his 
every action, and heard every word; and with 
the exception of chopping a piece of wood every 
now and then, 1 must give him the credit to say, 
that he listened attentively, and 1 hope he will 
not be so naughty again. 

My dear little readers, I do not know whether 
you are among the number of those children who 
are very apt to get into naughty passions; but 
I do know, that you, as well as all others, will 
one day be called to account; and I do know 
likewise, that we are commanded to avoid the 
least appearance of evil. How much prettier it 
sounds to hear young folks talk in a mild, gentle 
way to each other! ‘Be ye therefore pitiful, 
be courteous, forgiving one another.”” Harsh, 
unkind words, should never proceed from the 
lips of children; and they who have so few 
things to grieve them, should never give way to 
wrath. 

DON’T INTERRUPT. 

Mother had just come into the house, after 
having been gone three or four hours, and all 
the children had something to tell her or to ask. 
They were not generally rude or impolite, for 
their mother had taught them better; but now 
they were so glad to see her, and had so much to 
say, that they had all began talking together. 

“OQ, mother !” said Mary, ‘cousin Ellen has 
been here since you went away, and she wants 
me to come and see her to-morrow afternoon, if 
you are willing.” 

‘‘Mother, won’t you cover my ball for me?” 
said George; ‘“‘see! the leather is almost all 
ripped off.” 

‘¢ Please look at my work, mother,” said Ellen. 
** May I go, mother?” asked Mary. 

** Doesn’t it look nice?”’ said Ellen, as she held 
up her sewing before her mother’s eyes. 

‘6 Mother, mother, mother !” eried little Wil- 
ly, for although he had not much to say, he 
wanted to be heard as well as the rest. 

Mother had seated herself in a chair without 
taking off her bonnet, waiting for a chance to 
speak. She looked round upon:all the children, 





but made no-answer to any of them, until they 
began to wonder that she did not notice them, 


and it seemed so strange, that in a little while 
they all stood quite still. 

‘‘Suppose you listen to me a few minutes 
now,” said she, ‘I will tell you what you make 
me think of. Some farmer’s wives went one af- 
ternoon to visit one of their neighbors, and as it 
was some time since they had seen each other, 
they had a great many things to say. One told 
how much butter she had made—another, how 
many cheeses she had in her cheese-room—an- 
other, how much yarn she had spun for the win- 
ter—another had something to tell about her 
ducks and hens—and another had a long story 
about her barrel of apple sauce. So they talked 
pretty loud and fast, and sometimes two or three 
spoke together. There was one nice little wo- 
man there, who wanted very much to tell them 
something about her goose, and whenever any 
body stopped talking for a minute, she would 
begin, ‘‘ My goose she—,”’ but before she could 
get on with her story, some one would interrupt 
her, and she would be obliged to stop. She 
tried all the afternoon, till it was time for them 
to go home to milking, but she got no farther 
than ‘ My goose, she—’” 

‘‘ Now,” said the mother, “you have been 
doing just like these women. You have all been 
talking together, so that I could not understand 
either of you, and sometimes you interrupted 
each other very rudely. I call that being selfish, 
for it is not doing to others as you would be 
done by. I wanted to tell you of something that 
was passing in the street, but you could not hear 
me, because you were making sv much noise 
yourselves, and if I had tried to speak, I should 
have been like the woman who wanted to tell 
about her goose. Now wait a few minutes till I 
have put away my bonnet, and then speak tome 
one at a time, and I shall be glad to hear what 
you have to say.” : 

This was a good lesson for the children, and 
now, if they begin to interrupt each other, you 
will presently hear mother, or somebody else, 
say, ** My goose, she—” and that reminds them 
to be polite, and leave what they wanted to say 
till the one who was speaking has finished. 

[V..¥. Evangelist. 
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ANECDOTE OF THE GREY SQUIRREL, 


A recent exploit of one of 
these sprightly and sharp-wit- 
ted little creatures, has so much 
interested and surprised me, as 
exhibiting passions so human, 
and a sagacity and power of 
reasoning so unlooked for in 
the animal, that I am induced to give it to the 
public through the medium of your paper. 

The squirrel in question, having been taken 
very young, had become as familiar and tame as 
a kitten, and up to the time of the act by which 
he sacrificed his home for the gratification of 
his resentments, had ever shown himself as harm- 
less as _playful. On the day of. the. incident 
about to be related, -his owner. had some: compa- 
ny, whom he was treating with cracked walnuts; 
when, as was customary with him on such oeca- 
sions, he threw one down to his pet, which was 
thankfully received and speedily devoured. The 
man then, by way of amusing himself and com- 
pany, selected a promising looking nut-shell, 
from which the meat had been removed, and 
placed it before his expectant but unsuspicious 
little nut-loving friend. "The squirrel, having 
never been imposed upon before by any trick of 
the kind, confidently took up the empty shell 
and examined it, and then let it fall with evident 
manifestations of disappointment. The experi- 





ment was repeated. This was too much for.the 
equanimity of his squirrelship. No sooner. did 
he discover that the second shell thus insultingly 





offered him was, like the former one, destitute of 
the expected treat, than, with an angry glance 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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at the author of the trick, he sprang up, seized 
him by the thumb, and bit it through to the bone. 
As if conscience-smitten, at what he had done, 
and sensible of the consequences of the act to 
himself, he instantly relinquished his hold, and 
retreated to an open window; when, after turn- 
ing round and giving a parting look at the friends 
and home he seemed to think he had thus for- 
feited, he immediately, though no punishment 
had been offered him, took his course for the 
nearest woods, from which he has never return- 
ed.—Franklin, ( Vt.) Mess. 
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WHICH IS THE TRUER PLEASURE, 


“I shall have a beautiful day to go and see old aunt 
Peggy, shall I not, mother ?” said Lucy Moreland to her 
mother as she tied on her bonnet. 

“ Yes, my dear, I think you will, and I will give youa 
little tea and sugar to take with you.” 

“Oh Lucy!” exclaimed her sister Susan, running 
into the room, out of breath, “we are going—but what 
are you putting on your bonnet for? how did you know 
any thing about it ”” 

“ About what ?” 

“ Why, about our plan.” 

“J don’t know any thing about it; [ was putting on 
my bonnet to go and read to blind Peggy.” 

“Oh! well, blind Peggy will have to wait till another 
day, for we have got the nicest plan; do you know we 
are going to walk through the woods to Little Pond, and 
father says he will carry us as far as'the corner in the 
wagon.” 

“Will he? but I can’t bear to give up aunt Peggy— 
she will be so disappointed.” 

“Why ? did you tell her you would come to-day?” 

“No, not absolutely, but I told her I would come if 
nothing happened to prevent.” - 

“Well, sométhing has happened to prevent, and it 
can’t make any difference to her, if you go to-morrow.” 

Lucy’s mind wavered between the pleasure of reading 
to old Peggy, to whom she was much attached, and that 
of going to Little Pond. “What would you advise me 
to do, mamma ?” said she. 

“T would rather not advise you at all, my dear; de- 
cide for yourself.” 

There was something however, in these words that 
seemed to act upon Lucy as advice; for she said imme- 
diately, “ Well then, I decide to go to aunt Peggy’s— 

~ you can go to Little Pond without me.” 

“ Oh no,” said Susan, “we shan’t let you off—here 
comes the others, and you will see what they say about 
it.” 

Her brothers Henry and John entered the room as she 
spoke, with their cousin Emily, all laughing and talking 
together, and asking their mother what they should carry 
for Junch. 

“ Here’s Lucy,” says she, “can’t go, because she must 
read to Peggy,” said Susan to them. 

“Not go! poh, she is only in fun; you would not miss 
going for anything, would you, Lucy ?” said John, tak- 
ing hold of her wrists and whirling her round as he spoke. 

“I should like to go—but” answered Lucy hesitat- 
ingly. 

“Oh, no bufs—you must go;” and the others added 
their entreaties, and Lucy’s firmness was overcome. She 
yielded, and they all set off together. 

The party did not return till nearly tea-time, and then 
though somewhat tired, and in less boisterous spirits 
than when they set off; each had some adventure to re- 
late, and to laugh over. It was agreed unanimously 
that they had had a “capital time ”—Lucy only was si- 
lent, and as her mother thought, ill at case. After the 
others had finished their supper and gone to bed, she 
atill lingered. 

“Well Lucy, have you hada pleasant day >” asked 
her mother. 


“Not very pleasant, mamma—I enjoyed the walk 








through the woods, to be sure, and the day was very 
fine, and the wild flowers beautiful ; I have found some 
new ones to press—but after all, I could not help think- 
ing about poor old Peggy, and wishing I had gone to sit 
with her.” 

Her mother made no reply, and Lucy added, “I wish 
you had advised me to go there, mother, when I asked 
you which I had better do.” 

“If my object had been merely to secure your doing 
right in this instance, probably I should have so advised 
you,” replied her mother. “ But my object is so to train 
you that you shall be able to withstand temptation, and 
to do right when I am not with you.” 

“ But, mother ”— 

“If I had advised you to go to Peggy’s, you would 
perhaps have gone, but with some regrets for the pleas- 
ure you were giving up; and as you went simply be- 
cause I advised it, your steadiness and resolution would 
not have been tested. As it is, you have learned by 
your own experience that self indulgence is not the way 
to secure happiness, and that there is more pleasure in 
denying ourselves for others, than in gratifying every 
wish that rises.” 

“Yes, mother. I am fully convinced that I should 


have been happier with Peggy to-day, than any where 
else.” 


Lucy rose early the next morning, resolved to take a 
walk to Peggy’s before breakfast, and to carry her a nice 
flannel petticoat which she had made for her against the 
next winter. When she reached the old woman’s cot- 
tage, and began to make some excuses for her absence 
the day before, aunt Peggy interrupted her with, 

“Oh yes, dear heart—I know all about it—your moth- 
er told me as how you couldn’t come, but never mind 
about such an old woman as Iam. That dear lady, 
your mother, is too good to such a poor body—she read 
to me an hour out of God’s word, and gave me some tea 
and sugar besides.” 

Lucy, conscience-stricken could make no reply. Her 
mother then had supplied her deficiences. 

“ Did mamma tell you why I didn’t come, aunt Peg- 
gy >” said she at last. 

“No dear no; not exactly—only that somehow you 
couldn’t—but it’s no matter, not a bit of matter, and I 


don’t want you ever to put yourself out the least bit 
for me.” 


But all this did not quiet Lucy, and she made a frank 
statement to old Peggy of the true reason which had 
kept her away, taking much shame to herself for hav- 
ing yielded to the temptation, while the old woman re- 
peatedly assured her that she should not have taken one 
minutes’ comfort, if she had lost such a pleasure for her. 
The remembrance of this circumstance was often of use 
to Lucy, in subsequent temptations. L. 











VARIETY. 











How Boys Think they can do Good, 


I visited a Sabbath School in the southern section of 
Philadelphia, a short time since, and at the request of 
one of the teachers, who wished to look after an absen- 
tee, I took charge of his class, 

The lesson was the 38th of the seventh volume of 
Union Questions; and in it is the following question : 

“Is there any person too poor to do good 2” 

The reply was, No. 

I then asked every child in the class, how he thought 
he could do good ? 

The first replied, “ By studying my lesson more, and 
always being punctual at the Sunday-School.” 

The second said, “ By remembering what my teacher 
says, and following his advice.” 

The third said, “ By studying my Bible more, and by 
going to church every Sabbath, and trying to persuade 
all my friends to go to church.” 

Another said, “I think Ican do good, by gettin 
those boys to come to Sunday-School, who now spen 
their Sabbaths in the street; and then by taking them 
to church.” 

I was much pleased with the answers, as they were 
not large boys; yet they discovered that they had not 
come in vain to the Sabbath School. 

I endeavored to improve this lesson, by varying and 








extending the questions, showing how they could do 


good for themselves, by giving their hearts to the Sa- 
viour, and then they would know how to feel for others, 
who have no Sunday School, no church, no Bible ; and 
then they could pray for them, and send them Bibles and 
Sunday School books.— Gazette of Education. 
a 
Firm as a Rock. 


A Washingtonian of our acquaintance was under the 
physician’s hands. His case was a dangerous one; at 
times, apparently a desperate one. After various other 
means had been tried in vain, he was told that it would 
be necessary to employ brandy. 

“No, sir,” said he, “I have taken brandy enough. 
I’ve done with that—I’ve signed the Pledge—I’ll take 
no more brandy.” 

“But my friend,” urged the Doctor, “ as 
has failed, and i expect a turn in your case ; shoul 
take place, you are a dead man.” 

“Well then,” was the calm reply, “if it be so, PU 
meet my God sober. TU drink no brandy.” 

He persevered—he recovered—and is now a well and 
a sober man.—T'emp. Agent. 

—————_————- 
Who is Christ ? 


Ask Moses, and he shall tell you, “the seed of the 
woman shall bruise the serpent’s head.” Ask Jacob, 
and he shall tell you, “the Shiloh of the tribe of Judah.” 
Ask David, and he shall tell you, “the King of glory.” 
Ask Isaiah, and he shall tell you, “the Worderfs 
Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of 
peace.” Ask the God of the prophets; He hath told 
you, “ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleas- 
ed.” Yes, the devils themselves have been forced to 
say, “I know thee who thou art,—the Holy One of 
God.” On no side has Christ left himself without tes- 
timony.—Christian Almanac. 


————__————— , 
A Sunday Scholar reclaims his Drunken Father. 


The Rev. Samuel Hillyard, of Bedford, at the annual 
meeting of the Sunday School Union in 1824, remark- 
ed :—It was pleasing to think that Sunday School chil- 
dren had become blessings to their parents. A Sunday 
School child, who had been admonished by her teacher, 
was so struck with the advice given, that she exclaimed, 
“O go to my home, and speak to my father, who gets 
drunk every day; what you have said has made me sor- 
ry for my sin, and it may make him so too.” 

The teacher advised her, when she arrived at home, 
to speak to her father of what she had heard. She did 
so, and the father burst into tears, and from that time al- 
tered his course, and afterward made a good father. 

S. S. Advocate. 
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THE SHADOWS. 
MAMMA. 
The candles are lighted, the fire blazes bright, 
The curtains are drawn to keep out the cold air, 
What makes you so grave, little darling, to-night, 
And where is your smile, little quiet one, where ? 
: CHILD, 
Mamma, I see something so dark on the wall, 
It moves up and down, and it looks very strange ; 
Sometimes it is large, and sometimes it is small, 
Pray, tell me what is it, and why does it change! 
MAMMA. 
It is mamma’s shadow that puzzles you so, 
And there is your own close beside it, my love ; 
Now run round the room it will go where you go; 
When you sit twill be still, when you rise, it will move. 
CHILD. 
I don’t like to see it, do please let me ring 
For Betsey to take all the shadows away. 
MAMMA. 
No; Betsy oft carries a heavier thing, 
But she could not lift this should she try a whole day, 
These wonderful shadows are caused by the light, ~ 
From fire and from candles upon us that falls: 
Were we not sitting here, all that place would be bright, 
But o— light can’t shine through us, you know, on the 
walls. 
And when you are out some fine day in the sun, 
I’ll take you where shadows of apple-trees lie ; 
And houses and cottages too—every one 
Casts a shade when the sun’s shining bright in the sky. 
Now hold up your mouth, and give me a sweet kiss, 
Our shadows kiss too! don’t you see it quite plain? 
CHILD. 


O yes! and I thank you for telling me this; 
11 not be afraid of a shadow again. 





[Memoir of Mary Lundie Duncan. 

















